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Spartan standards of the class find illustration in Rider Haggard's
description of his coming to London at the age of eighteen:

"When I was a little lad my elder brothers threw me into
the Rhine to teach me to swim. After nearly drowning I
learned to swim, and in a sense the same may be said of my
London life."

His autobiography is characteristic of a man of his class, straight-
forward, business-like, matter-of-fact, devoid of posturing
garnishings, of psychological argument, of speculative regrets;
it is the simple record of reminiscences teeming through the
active brain of an habitually busy man, written down as rapidly
as the pen could move.

He went to London from Ipswich to the house of a private
tutor when he was barely seventeen. At this time he entered the
only examination he ever took, the army entrance, and was
ploughed in Euclid. Looking back in 1911, he felt glad that he
did not pass into the army, as he might by then have been " a
retired colonel with nothing to do." At eighteen, he was sent to
W. B. Scoones, the well-known crammer, to study for the entrance
to the Foreign Office, and he then went into lodgings where he
lived uncontrolled by authority. His first lodgings were at the
house of a young widow near Westbourne Grove, and perhaps
here he took his first ducking in the waters of life, for " they did
not turn out respectable," and he was moved to Davies Street," an
excellent situation for a young gentleman about town."

He spent "about a year and a half at Scoones', making many
friends, collecting many experiences and some knowledge of the
world." Of neither the friends nor the experiences does he give
any very precise particulars, but though such omission might be
ascribed in most men to the calculated discretion of Humbug, in
Haggard it reflects a characteristic innocence of self-importance.
Like the heroes of his fiction, he makes no bones about invertebrate
theorising; he acted always upon direct motives, which logically
derived from duty or necessity. Looking back over the years when
writing his autobiography, he must have remembered many
sources of passing worry, many personal pleasures and an-
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